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ICELAND 


i Nazis ina 
Nutcracker 


Germany, like a nut in a nut- 
cracker, is being squeezed from all 
sides by the mighty Allied armies 
| and air forces. How long the Nazi 
Le fm oS “nut” can stand without cracking is 
a question nobody can answer now. 

There are four big reasons for re- 
joicing by everybody on the United 
Nations’ side 

1. The Italian government has 
surrendered to British and U. S. 
forces in command of General Eisen- 
hower. It happened on Friday, Sept. 
3, but it was not announced until 
Wednesday, Sept. 8. It was kept a 
secret so that our ships would have 
time to land more troops in Italy be- 
fore the Germans knew what had 
Ie happened. 

Berlin > 7 a. 2. The German armies in Russia 


pe “s are retreating as fast as they can 
GERMANY 


travel. There is no rest for them. 


cael Whenever they stop to make a stand, 

; >. } pork pb ROG pois, the Russians bang in with all they've 
> j ‘ got, and the Germans are forced to 
nM m j Nee keep moving—backward. 


8. U. S. aad British air squadrons 
—as many as 4,000 planes in one day 
—continue to bomb German airplane 
factories, railroad yards, steel mills, 
and supply stations. 

4. On the map at the left, notice 
the sign “Underground at Work.” 
This refers to patriots in Norway and 
Denmark who are stirring up troub.e 
against German troops 


ITALY A BATTLEGROUND 


Though the Italian government 
has surrendered, al] of Italy is not 
in our hands. Italy is a battleground, 
with the Germans occupying Rome 
and some places south of Rome. 
British and U. S. forces occupy Sicily, 
all of the “toe” and “heel” of the 
[talian “boot,” and some towns and 


MEDITERRANEAN cities south of Rome 
After the Allies have won control 
Benghazi Tobruk ot a large part of the Italian “boot,” 


we will have airports from which to 
bomb Germany from the south. 
Also, when Italy is won, the Allies 
Cair will be in a good position to liberate 
Yugoslavia, Greece and other Balkan 
countries from the Nazi invaders 


Alexandria 
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OME of the Vikings of old! 

Land of the Midnight Sun! 

Country of thousands of fiords and 
island! 

This ts Norway. This is the Nor- 
way that the Nazi invaders cannot 
chain. Neither can they conquer the 
spirit of the Norwegians 

Like the Danes about whom we 
wrote last week, the Norwegians are 
striking back at the Nazis who oc- 
cupy their country. 

The sea-faring Norwegian people, 
like the Swedes and the Danes, are 
descendants of the Vikings The 
Vikings were bold and fearless sailor- 
pirates who scoured the seas for ad- 
venture, plunder, commerce, and 
conquest during the 9th, 10th, and 
llth centuries. They rode in long, 
shallow, black boats (Viking ships) 
with striped sails and high curved 
prows carved in the form of a snake 
or a dragon. The Norwegian people 
today are showing the V iking spirit 
of their ancestors in their death 
detying resistance to the Nazis 


NORWAY’S RICHNESS 


The torests and fisheries are Nor 
way’ s chief natural sources of wealth 
Norwegian cod and cod-liver oil 
were sent al] over Europe and to 
America, before the war Whales are 
hunted in the Arctic Sea, and whale 
oil is an important export. More than 
20% of the total area of Norway is 
timberland. 

Norway is called the “Land ot the 
Midnight Sun” because the northern 


third of the country has no night in 
the summer. From May to August, 
the sun never sets. In the winter 
(from Nov. I8 to Jan. 23) the streets 
are lighted by electricity al] day be. 
cause the sun never shines during 
this time. 

[n the “Land of the Midnight Sun” 
lies Hammerfest, the northernmost 
town in Europe. Thousands of tour- 
ists visit it every year to see the mid- 
night sun. In the long summer day, 
the fishing fleets sai] in and out of 
the harbor The odor of cod liver oil] 
fills the air. 

Norway is sO mountainous and 
torest-covered that only about 4% of 
the land is left for farming. Norway $ 
farmers work very herd. planting 
their crops of oats and potatoes in 
the valleys 

A PEACE-LOVING PEOPLE 

The raising of livestock in Nor- 
ways meadows is an unportant occu 
pation. Cows, fiord ponies,* farm 
horses, and sheep are raised. Nor 
wegian dairy products are exported 
in large quantities to Great Britain 
The reindeer is the beast of burden 
in northern Norway 
nomadic Lapps* live. The reindeer 
also provides food and clothing 

Until two years ago. Norway was 
a neutral country, at peace with the 
whole world She had had no wars 
tor 126 years 

Suddenly. in the dead of night. on 





®See Vocabulary Drill on page 8 


where 20,000° 





Spirit of the Vikings Lives On! 


April 9, 1940, Germany struck. Un- 
der cover of fog and darkness, she 
sank Norwegian ships without warn- 
ing, bombed the Norwegian cities 
and murdered the Norwegian people 
by fire and shell. Norway’s only of- 
fense was that she had things that 
the Nazis wanted. She had ports, 
which could provide air and naval 
bases for the attack on shipping in 
the North Atlantic and on Britain 
herself 


QUISLING MEANS TRAITOR 


Some of the 
spoke Norwegian. 
“war babies” who had been sent to 
Norway when famine struck Ger- 
many and Austria after World War IL. 
They had been brought up by kind, 
triendly Norwegian families 

The Nazi invaders were 
by a “fifth column” within Norway, 
composed of German spies, and 
government officials, as well as by 
Norwegian traitors (barely one per 
cent of the population ) led by Major 
Vidkun Quisling, a disgraced Nor- 
wegian army officer The Norwegian 
people hate him and despise him 
The name Quisling now stands for 
traitor in all languages. 

The Nowegian people did not give 
tin to the Nazi invaders. They fought 
like tigers But after 62 days, the 
Norwegian army had to surrender 

King Haakon and Crown Prince 
Olat were taken on board a British 
warship and escaped to establish a 


German invaders 
They were the 


aided 
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government -in- exile in England. 


There they continue to lead Nor- 
way’s fight. 

Norway's resistance cost Germany 
about 50,000 men and a third of Ger- 
many’s fleet and upset Hitler’s time- 
table for his planned invasion of 
Britain (which never came off). 

Today Norway is fighting on two 
fronts—the military front and the 
home front. 

On the military front, Norway is 
an active fighting ally of the United 
Nations. 

Norway's merchant navy, fourth 
largest in the world, is sailing the 
Seven Seas for the United Nations. 
Most of the ships were at sea or in 
friendly ports when the Germans in- 
vaded Norway. These ships escaped 
the clutches of the Nazis 

Norwegian ships now carry to 
England 50% of that nation’s supply 
of oil and gasoline and a third of the 
foodstuffs reaching her from abroad. 
They are also helping to carry war 
materials to fighting fronts all over 
the world. 


NORWAY FIGHTS ON 


Norwegian fighting men are serv- 
ing abroad in the United Nations 
armies, navies and air forces. 

Some of these men escaped trom 
Norway across the North Sea in open 
boats to England. 

Some fled across the German- 
patrolled Norwegian border into 
Sweden. From Sweden they took 
planes or sailed all around the world 
to reach England in order to fight as 
Commandos, as pilots, as sailors. 

“Little Norway” in Canada is a 
training center for the Royal Nor- 
wegian Air Force. Thousands of men 
are getting army training in Scotland 
and England. The Royal Norwegian 
Navy has been built up to four times 
the size of the force Hitler destroyed 
three years ago. 


THE HOME FRONT 


What has been happening on the 
home front in Norway, meanwhile? 

The Nazis have trampled on Nor- 
way'’s freedom. Freedom of speech 
and the press have vanished. The 
Germans have looted Norway of her 
food and shipped it to Germany. 
People are arrested, imprisoned and 
tortured without cause, and without 
trial. Germany handed the Nor- 
wegian government over to a small 
gang of Norwegian traitors led by 


Quisling. But the real power was in 
the hands of the Germans. Quisling 
was a puppet* who took orders. 
Most ‘terrible of all was the re- 
venge of the Nazis on innocent Nor- 
wegians. In revenge for the death of 
two Gestapo agents at the hands of 
Norwegian commandos who had re- 
turned from England, the entire vil- 
lage of Televaag was wiped out in 
1942. Houses were burned, cattle 
slaughtered. Women and children 
were sent to concentration camps in 
Norway. The men were taken to con- 
centration camps near Berlin (one 
third of them have died since). 


They refused to participate in Nazi- 
sponsored sports activities. 

School children in Bergen had 
been ordered to attend a Nazi youth 
exhibition but instead of entering the 
auditorium, they marched past the 
entrance singing the Norwegian na- 
tional anthem and shouting, “Long 
Live the King!” All were arrested 
except a tiny six-year-old who had 
been overlooked. The little fellow 
darted up to the policeman and 
shouted: “Long Live the King! I 
want to be arrested, too.” 

Norwegian Nazis have held many 
meetings all over the country to re- 





Norwegian Official Vhote 


Free to fight for Norway! At Norwegian naval training station in England, 
Norwegians receive equipment. They escaped Norway when Nazis came. 


Eighteen hostages from another part 
of the country were shot. 

But these horrible crimes did not 
keep the Norwegian people from 
fighting back. Teachers stubbornly 
refused to teach children the Nazi 
ideas. Although the teachers were 
arrested and tortured, they did not 
yield. The Supreme Court justices re- 
signed rather than obey the Nazis. 
Workingmen in labor unions re- 
signed rather than become part of 
the Nazi organization. 

Resistance to German terror is par- 
ticularly strong among the youth of 
the country. When the Germans 
tried to put sports associations under 
Nazi control, the 300,000 members of 
sports clubs in Norway protested 


cruit members, but Norwegian tarm- 
ers and workers have made fun of 
them. In one place when the Nazi 
orator mounted the platform, he 
found only two black cats as an 
audience. A patriot had left them 
there. 

The Norwegians tell a joke that 
the Nazis do not dare to issue stamps 
with the picture of Quisling because 
the Nazis fear that the people might 
spit on the wrong side. 

President Roosevelt said ot Nor- 
way: “If there is anyone who doubts 
the democratic will to win, . let 
him look to Norway. He will find in 
Norway, at once conquered and un- 
conquerable, the answer to his ques- 
tioning.” 
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DRAGON'S HEAD 


Norway occupies the southwestern 
part of the Scandinavian peninsula. The 
peninsula appears on the map as a 
dragon’s head, stretching out from the 
mainland of Europe. 


The dragon’s mouth appears to be 


partly open, where the Skagerrak, an 
arm of the North Sea, cuts into the 


land to form a lower jaw. The city of 
Oslo is at the end of this “mouth.” 


Norway is one of the most moun- 
tainous countries in Europe. Her saw- 
tooth coast is the most rugged and ir- 
regular $tretch of seaboard in the world. 
The map shows where the great schools 
of food fish—cod, mackerel, and her- 
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ring—live in the cold waters which wash 
Norway’s shores. 

Norway’s cliffs are broken by thou- 
sands of fiords (long arms of the sea 
reaching into the land and bordered by 
high cliffs). The coastline is 12,000 
miles, long enough to extend half way 
around the earth. 

More than half of Norway’s 3,000,- 
000 population lives up and down the 
coast and on the islands. These people 
make their living from the séa. 
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PITY the poor 
moth in the post- 
war world! A 


moth’s favorite 
dish is a silk or 
woolen garment. 


But this insect 
won't touch Fiber- 
glas, Nylon, Ara- 
lac and Vinyon. 
Any wool tomorrow? ~ These are syn- 
thetic textiles, made from such 
things as glass, air, coal, water, nat- 
ural gas, and salt. 

A textile is a woven cloth. Wool, 
silk, cotton, and linen are textiles 
which come from plants or animals. 
For thousands of years man has 
used the hides of animals or the 
fibres of plants to make cloth. 

Today scientists in chemical] lab- 
oratories show us how to make good 
clothes out of thin air, in a manner 
of speaking. 

Nylon is made of two chemicals 
with jaw-breaking names: hexame- 
thylenediamine and adipic acid. 
These two chemicals come from 
coal, air, and water. They are mixed 
together under heat and pressure to 
make Nylon. 

The melted Nylon is poured out 
on a cold metal roller. The cold 
metal hardens the liquid Nylon, and 
the Nylon is then cut into chips for 
storing. 

When Nylon threads are to be 
made, the chips are re-melted. The 
melted Nylon is then pumped 
through small holes. As soon as the 
sprays of liquid Nylon hit the air, 
they harden into threads. The 
threads are wound up on spools 
which wind about one-half mile of 
thread a minute. 

Nylon threads are stretched four 
times to make them elastic. 

Nylon looks like silk. Its stretch- 
ing strength is greater than the 
stretching strength of wool, silk, 
rayon, or cotton. When wet, it is as 
strong as dry silk. It will not mold 
or mildew, and moths won't eat it. 
If Nylon catches fire, it does not 
blaze up like silk—it melts. 





Article No. 3 in our Postwar Series 


MIRACLES AHEAD! 


New Textiles 


Nylon will not be made into ci- 
vilian clothes until after the war. It 
is now being used to” make para- 
chutes. 

Nylon fibres are not only made 
into cloth. They are used for tooth- 
brush bristles, tennis-racket strings, 
surgical sutures, and fishing lines. 

Fiberglas cloth is made from ~_ 
marbles. Each marble weighs a 
one quarter of an ounce. The shies 
are melted in a furnace. The melted 
glass is then run through holes in the 
bottom of the furnace, and is quickly 
spun into threads. These threads are 
very strong—stronger than silk. Cloth 


COAL + AIR —} WATER 


























woven from Fiberglas threads is 
flame-proof. It is used for surgical 
sutures, draperies, bedspreads, table- 
cloths, ties and tapes 

After the war you will be able to 
drink your milk, and have it, too— 
in the form of a soft warm coat. 
Aralac is a synthetic cloth which 
looks like wool, but is made from 
the casein in milk. 

Casein is the protein of milk. Its 
most common form is cottage cheese. 

Aralac has two big advantages 
over wool. It will not shrink, and 
moths will not harm it. It is not as 
strong as wool, and it stretches like 
wool when wet. 

Vinyon is made of coal or natural 
gas, combined with salt, water, and 
air. It will not mold or decay, and it 
is as strong when wet as when dry. 

Vinyon is not satisfactory when 


used for clothing. It shrinks at a 
temperature of 150 degrees Fahren- 
heit. It becomes sticky and matted 
at the touch of a hot iron. It is now 
used. chiefly. for fishnets. 

Celanese is a silky fabric made by 
dissolving cellulose acetate in ace- 
tone. Celanese fibers are thermo- 
plastic—that is, they are fused* by 
heat. Celanese cloth will not rave] as 
silk does if it is cut with a hot knife 
or hot scissors. The hot metal of the 
knife or scissors fuses the cut edge 
of the cloth. Celanese is a form of 
rayon. 

The Ford Motor Company has 
made a cloth from soybeans. It is 
80% as strong as wool, and can be 
used for upholstery. 

Rayon is the oldest synthetic 
cloth. It is made from the cellulose 
(wood pulp) in cotton or wood. In 
the future, rayon may be made from 
the cellulose in corn or milkweed 
stalks. 

To make rayon, the cellulose of 
cotton or wood is dissolved in acetic 
acid, which makes cellulose acetate. 
The cellulose acetate is then sprayed 
through fine holes until it hardens 
into rayon threads. If the cellulose 
acetate is made in sheets instead of 
in threads, it becomes Cellophane. 

Rayon cloth can be very sheer. It 
can be made to look like satin or 
velvet. 

In the postwar world, rayon and 
Nylon may put the silkworm out of 
business. 

Synthetic textiles of the future will 
be treated with chemicals so that 
they are crease-proof, water-proof, 
fire-proof, stain-proof, and moth- 
proof. 


NEXT WEEK: Glass 
Major reference for this series of articles is 
the forthcoming book MIRACLES AHEAD (The 
Macmillan Company) by Frank Latham and 
Norman Carlisle, of Scholastic’s editorial staff. 


Make a coat out of milk 
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FOR FREED 
JAMES OTIS enters A man’s home is his castle” 


} ie the 1760's England began a rigid enforcement of the Navigation Acts, which taxed 

the cargoes of American merchants. Many Americans smuggled goods into the colo- 
nies in violation of these unjust Acts. To check this smuggling, English revenue officers 
used “Writs of Assistance“-general search warrants giving officers full power to snoop 
and prowl at will, and search any house or ship. 

The colonists protested that the writs violated their rights as Englishmen. Their 
leader in this fight was James Otis, young Boston lawyer. In his struggle against the 
Kj writs, Otis was said to have fired “the opening gun of the Revolution.” 
















6 OF THE ESSENTIALS of 
ENGLISH LIBERTY 18 FREE Don, 
fk ONE'S HOUSE/ A MAN 's 
HOME 15 WIS CASTLE / Typ6 
WRITS WOULD SWEED ayy, 
THIS RIGHT / 








UNDER THE POWER OF THE WRITS OF 
ASSISTANCE, NO CITIZEN'S HOME WAS 
SAFE FROM PROWLING REVENUE OFFICERS. 








































£- GENERAL € 1 (| SHALL RESIGN } tos 
CA ASSACHUSETTS, WO" APPEAR for Al 
oF M15 YOUR DUTY, Ane PEOPLE AGAINST } 


THE 1g WRITS! 


Sec wetece 


OTIS’ BRILLIANT FIVE-HOUR SPEECH CAVSED JOHN ADAMS 
TO SAY: “AMERICAN (INDEPENDENCE WAS THEN ANO THERE 
BORN.” THE WRITS WERE NOT DECLARED ILLEGAL BUT THE 
COURT HESITATED 70 ENFORCE THEM. | 








WHEN NEW WRITS WERE ABOUT 70 BE /SSUED IN 
MASSACHUSETTS /N /76/ THE MERCHANTS CHALLENG 
EO THEM AS ILLEGAL BEFORE THE SUPERIOR COURT. 
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STRUGGLE FOR AMERICAN RIGHTS UNTIL HE MUCH OF THE TIME FROM THEN UNTIL HIS DEATH, O7/5 WAS 
SUFFERED A HEAD INJURY DURING A HARMLESSLY INSANE, THERE WERE TIMES WHEN H/$ MIND WAS 





QUARREL WITH REVENUE OFFICIALS IN (769. CLEAR, ANDO HE SERVED AS A VOLUNTEER AT BUNKER H/Lé. 
TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM DRAWN BY FRANK RONAN 
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PUPILS! Ask your teacher about joining VQ. You receive membership card and special stamps 
for good work on this quiz each week. Questions are based on articles in Junior Scholastic. 


WHAT'S YOUR 


1. PATS FOR PATTON 


Answer the tollowing questions by drawing a line under 
the correct answers. Score 5 points each. Total, 20. 
In what theater of the war is Patton fighting? 


European Southeast Pacific Southwest Pacific 


To whom was Patton an aide in World War I? 


General Pershing General Mitchell General Foch 


In this same war, what did he command? 


tank brigade air squadron cavalry regiment 


4. Where did Patton set up the Desert Training Center? 
Ariz.-Nev.-Calif. Okla.-Kans.-Mo. Mont.-Colo.-Wye. 


My score 


2. HALF & HALF 


Halt of the synthetics listed below are textiles. The other 
half . e synthetic rubber. In the spaces provided, write a T 
if the synthetic is a synthetic centile, R Pit is synthetic rub- 
ber. Score 5 points each. Total, 40. 


Koroseal_.._. 
Aralac 
Ny 08 


ThiokoL____ 


My score__._._._._— 


Neoprene 
Vinyon__. 
Fiberglas 
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IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


fiord ponies (fyord), page 3. Small horses used in the 
rocky fiord regions becaiise they are sure-footed and 
sturdy 
fuse (fyuze), page 6. To blend by melting. 
nomadic Lapps (no-MAD-ik laps), page 3. Nomads 
are wandering, unsettled people, usually in search of 
asture lands. The Lapps are a nomadic people who 
five in northern Norway and Sweden. } 
penicillin (pen-nih-SIH-lin), page 9. Drug made 
trom mold that stops growth of certain types of infec- 
tions. 
puppet (PUP-it), page 4. One who is under the influ- 
ence of another, who, like a marionette, does exactly 
as his master desires. 
streptococei (strep-toe-KOK-sigh), page 9. Bacteria 
that cause certain kinds of disease, like pneumonia. 
underground (UN- ne, page 4. Groups of 
patriots in preteen nds who organize to oppose 
their conquerors 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 
Bergen. English: BUR-gn. Norwegian: BEAR-gn. 
Trondheim. TRON-ham. 

Lofoten Island, Loe-FOE-tn. 























3. SCANDINAVIANA 


Match the numbers on the outline map above with the 
list below. Score 2 points each. Total, 20 


Lototen Is. 
Norway 

Baltic Sea___.. 
Finland___ 
Kattegat___ 


Ee 

Skaggerak___. 
Denmark___ 
Arctic Ocean 
Sweden_____ 


My 900t@.ncsssuie 


4. HOW WELL DO YOU KNOW THE DRAGON? 


Select the ending which correctly completes the sentence. 
Score 4 points a. Total, 20. 

1. The Norwegian whose name stands tor “traitor” is (a) 
jean Darlan; (b) Hermann Goering; (c) Vidkun Quisling. 

2. “Little Norway” is the name given to (a) the Norwe- 
gian government in Engiand; (b) the Lofoten Islands; (c) 

e Norwegian air force center in Canada. 

3. The northernmost town of Europe is (a) Oslo; (b) 
Hammerfest; (c) Palermo. 

4. The early sea-faring Norwegian sailor-pirates were the 
(a) Vikings; (b) Lapps; (c) Cossacks 

5. A fiord is (a) a Norwegian automobile; (b) a hay 
field; (c) a long arm of the sea with rocky cliffs. 


ee 


My total score______VQ 


Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teachers Edition. 
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OF JUNIOR 


THE WORLD OWES MUCH 
TO FIGHTING NORWAY 


Theme Article on pp. 3, 4, 5 


Norway’s resistance. Norway, caught unawares by the 
Germans, struck back at the aggressors who had anticipated 
an easy surrender. Because the Norwegians share “Nordic 
blood” with the Nazis they were offered a chance to collabo 
rate, but preferred to resist—with the result that Germany 
lost 50,000 men and a third of her fleet. This unexpected 
resistance threw off the German timetable for the ree 
invasion of Britain. To Norway we all owe much 

Geography. Norway has just two land neighbors, Sweden 
and Finland. The waters of ihe Gulf Stream temper the 
coastal climate. Inla-d the summers are warm, and the 
winters cold. Her famed fiords penetrate as tar in as the 
snow-covered mountains of the middle country, with its 
cultivate ' valleys. 

Norway's population of three million are settled mostly 
along the rocky coast. In her northern regions are the Lapps 
who lead a semi-nomadic existence, foraging always for new 
pastures. Once a grazing area has been cropped. it requires 
ten years to develop a substantial growth. 

Government. The constitution of Norway is one of the 
most liberal and democratic of its time. Norway is a “tree, 
independent, indivisible, inalienable kingdom” under a lim 
ited, hereditary monarchy. 

Members of the Storting are elected vy universal te: 
including all Norwegians 23 years of age and over. In the 
last election the Labor Party led the government followed 
by the other parties in this order: Conservative, Liberal. 
Agrarian, Christian Po; ular, and Community. It is encourag 
ing to note that Quisling’s party, the Nationa] Union. had no 
representation whatsoe-er. 

Locally, the Norwegians govern themselves. Sixty-seven 
towns are formed into communes and the countryside is 
divided into 672 counties governed by popuarly elected 
councils enjoying’ wide powers of self-government. 

Since the war, King Haakon VII and his government-in 
exile have had the strongest constitutional position of any 
exiled government because he was authorized by the Stort 
ing, at its last meeting, to carry on the war from abroad. The 
expenses of the Norwegian governmeut-in-exile are met by 
the income of the Norse fleet. 

Education. In Norway, education is compulsory tor the 
first seven years of schooling. The great majority of the 
schools are publicly owned. The resistance of the teachers 
to the Germans is evidence of the spirit of freedom and 
democracy. Shipping, ys | and fishing are essential Nor 
wegian industries. The merchant fleet is the fourth fargest 
in the world. 

Agriculture. Not much of Norway's land is adaptable to 
cultivation, yet dairy farming is among the highly developed 
industries. Cattle raising and forestry are carried on as far 
north as Finmark. 

Industry. In pre-war times, Norway produced about a 
million tons of paper and pulp annually. Fur production is 
a fairly recent industry that showed promise of expansion. 
Fox fur was the chief export, and the fabulous platinum fox 
is found in Norway only. 

Water Power. This is Norway's “white coal.” The wealth 
ot the waterfalls has been estimated at thirteen million horse- 

wer, but only three million horsepower is used in the 
fiydroelectric power stations. These are state owned. 

Social Legislation in Norway was well advanced betore 
the Germans marched into the country. More than one third 
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ot the budget was allocated tor social and health measures 
Class Activities : 

1. One’ pupil mighi trace the “dragons head” of Norway. 
using a large classroom map. 

2. Ask an amateur strategist to explain to the class why 
Norway is a desirable point for (a) an Allied invasion of 
Europe; (b) a German offensive against Britain. 
Discussion Questions « 


1. Norway has been called “conquered and unconquer- 
able.” Explain the meaning of these words. Do you think it 
is a just description of Norway? 

2. How does Norway help the United Nations war effort? 
Fact Questions 

1. Who were the Vikings? 

2. What are the two chief natural resources in Norway? 

8. What has the,name Quisling come to mean? 

4. What is “Little Norway?” 

5. Why is Norway called the “Land ot the Midnight Sun?” 


‘ 


PENICILLIN AND PATTON—p. 9 


Alert pupils may see an association of ideas in the com 
bination of the articles used on this page Both are examples 
of fighters for a freer world. 

Penicillin, (Penicillium notatum) is an attempt ot science 
to stave off disease; to give us, in a sense, freedom from fear. 

Patton is fighting for a physical and moral freedom, a 
treedom from aggression and despotism. The class may be 
asked to discuss thes two essentials of man’s well being— 
the fight of science against disease, and the fight of ideas 
and political action against tyranny. 

Fact Questions 


1. Who is the commanaer ot the U. S. 7th Army? 

2. Name two of the three states in which the Desert 
raining Center is located? 

8. Name two campaigns in which Patton and his 7th Army 
tought. 

4. What does penicillin come trom? 

5. What obs: rvation led Professor Howard Fleming to 
think that something in the mold had germ-killing powers? 


POSTWAR — TEXTILES—p. 6 


This is the third article in our series dealing with new 
materials 


Textile making is one of the oldest arts, dating back at 


least to 2500 B.C. The Egyptians specialized in beautifully” 


sheer linens and cottons, marked with painted designs and 
embroidery. 

About 500-400 bt. C. weavers in Greece were making 
wool, linen and cotton fabrics. Although Aristotle made 
reference to silk at this time, it was not until the early days 
ot Christianity that silk appeared in the western world. But 
China had been making silk cloth for several thousand years, 
The legend goes that a Chinese empress was so enthralled 
by the cocoon spun by a worm, that she was prompted to 
unrol] the cocoon, thereby producing the first silk thread. 

China guarded her secret jealously, but it soon spread to 
Japan, Persia, and Arabia, three countries that were re- 
nowned for their lavish brocades, damasks, and heavy silks, 
all intricately patterned. 

In the thirteenth century, Italy led the continent in artistic 
textile weaving, but when other nations gained supremacy, 
Italy’s greatest artisans were sought out by the new courts. 
[Continued on next page) 
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France and England became the new leaders in textile 
design and production v 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why do some people still preter hand-made tablecloths; 
bedspreads, etc., to machine-made. 

2. What advantages do synthetic textiles have over cotton. 
wool, and silk? 

8. Do you think that the use of synthetic materials means 
that we shall have fewer cotton farms and sheep ranches in 
the postwar world? 


Fact Questions 


1. What raw materials make up the chemicals that are 
used in making Nylon? 

2. What important use is being made of Nylon by the 
Air Corps? 

8. In what way does fire affect each of the following: 
Fiberglas, silk, Nylon? 

4. What is Fiberrlas cloth made from? 

5, What is Aralac made from? 

6. What is the oldest synthetic cloth? 


AIR WEEK —p. 10 


In the tuture, the “top ot the world” will become an es- 
tablished air route, and great circles (the bee line distance 
between any two points) wil] determine our travel lanes. 

To demonstrate the revolutionary changes that aviation 
will make in travel, try this experiment using a globe and 
the Mercator projection map (Junior Scholastic, Sept. 13, 
p. 3). 

Suppose a trip were to be made from Fairbanks, Alaska, 
to Calcutta, India. 

At first glance, the land ard water route woula be trom 
Fairbanks down the Alcan Highway to Edmonton. Then 
railroad connections would be made for New York. From 
New York to Calcutta a ship must travel around Cape Town, 
South Africa to Calcutta. 

An alternative would be a trip trom Fairbanks to San 
Francisco, through th Pacific and Indian Oceans to Calcutta. 

By air, one could fly west from Fairbanks to Calcutta 
passing hrough China, a considerably shorter route than 
the westward water route. 

But the truest and shortest air route can be best shown 
on a globe. It is north from Fairbanks over Siberia and 
Sinkiang to India. 


MAP STUDY — pp. 2, 5 


After pupils have made a close study of the maps, have 
them answer the following questions. 

1. What two countries Paes on Norway? 

2. Which of the following are within the Arctic Circle? 
Hammertest, Oslo, Trondheim, Lofoten Islands. 

3. What country (not touching the Scandinavian Penin- 
sula) is closest to Norway? 

4. In what part of Norway is the lumber industry? 

5. List the nations from which attacks on Germany can 
be made by the United Nations. 

6. After the name of each nation listed below, write “air,” 
“sea,” or “land” to show how invading forces can travel into 
Germany. In many instances you will have a combination of 
air, sea and land forces. Algeria, Albania, France, Italy, 
Russia, Great Britain. 


THEY FOUGHT FOR FREEDOM— 
James Otis—p. 7 


Discussion Questions 





1. Many Americans felt that England's tax om cargoes 





was unfair and so they smu 


you think were in ee ? 

2. Compare these two situations: (a colonists under 
England in the 1760s; (b) The Danes under the Nazis in 
1940. 

3. Explain the meaning of this statement: “A man’s home 
ts his castle.” Z 


Fact Questions 


1. What were the “Writs of Assistance?” 
2. Who was James Otis? 


goods into the country. Do 


BIB AND TUCK—pp. 11, 12 


The episodes in Bib and Tuck are fair representations of 
lite in the “average” American home. 

apy is i Pmpapalices fo xf cena ving us an 
idea of family life in a country under fire. Pupils may want 
to contrast the effects of the war upon living habits in the 
United States and in other countries. Last week's “Global 
Mailbag” can be used to provide additional material for the 
discussion. 
Discussion Questions 

1. The Tuckers’ family conterence proved to be a means 
ot ironing out a ute. Can you think of any government 
organizations that nd upon discussion and compromise 
to settle disputes? 

2. Do you think the world can some day be governed 
peacefully by the Bib and Tuck idea of discussion and com- 
promise? 





Answers to Victory Quiz, page 8 
PATS FOR PATTON: European, Pershing, tank brigade, 
Ariz.-Cal.-Nev 
HALF AND HALF: R, T, 1, R, &R, 1, T, RB. 
SCANDINAVIA: 2, 7, 8, 4, 5, 10, 3, 6, 1, 9. 
HOW WELL DO YOU KNOW THE DRAGON? ¢, ¢, b, a, c. 





Crossword Puzzle Solution, p. 15 
ACROSS: 1-Welles; 6-aim; 7-Hull; 10-it; 11-SE; 12-Orel; 
13-abridge; 14-hog; 15-near; 20-fog; 22-Palérmo; 24-tile; 25-I’m; 
26-at; 27-head; .; 80-falecon. 
DOWN: I-writer; 2-La.; 3-Lisbon; 4-emerge; 5-all; 7-hod; 
8-urge; 9-Lee; 13-ah; 16-Africa; 17-Rommel; 18-Patton; 19-Fala; 
21-go; 22-pie; 23-led; 24-the; 29-N. C. 


Teachers: This coupon is for your convenience - 
in applying for VQ kit. Paste on penny postcard. 


VQ CORPS, 


Junior Scholastic 
220 E. 42d Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send ___mmn. VQ membership cords, stamps, 
poster and certificate without charge or obligation. 
Address the package to: 
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September 27-October 2, 1943 


Institute of Student 
Opinion 


The Institute of Student Opinion, 
organized by Scholastic last spring, now 
has a membership enrollment of 850 
senior and junior high school publica- 
tions, but there is still room for more. 
Some schools, we know, hesitated to 
undertake a new project in the final, 
hurried weeks of spring term. For 
this reason, we have held open the 
charter membership enrollment until 
now. 

Faculty advisers and editorial stafts 
ot our member papers, who conducted 
the first poll in May, reported it a 
stimulating activity and gave us much 
constructive’ criticism for planning 
future polls. The leading question of the 
May poll, “Do you think the voting age 
should be lowered to 18?,” aroused 
lively discussions among the students 
and the results of the national tabula- 
tion have evoked consideravle comment 
by the nation’s press. Fifty-three per 
cent of the students polled voted no, 
43 per cent yes, and 4 pe. cent no 
opinion. This majority answer in the 
negative came as a surprise to promi- 
nent educators and teachers who had 
been asked, in advance, what they 
thought the results of the poil should 
be.’ 


Scholastic does not propose to cam 
paign either for or against any position 
on questions asked in the Institute polls. 
-The Institute is founded on the beliei 
that studeni opinion is important, 
should be accurately determined and 
widely publicized 

There will be from tour to six polls 
during the cufrent school year, the first 
of these to be held in October. Mem 
bership application forms may be 
secured from the Institute of Student 
Opinion, Scholastic Publications, 220 
East 42nd St., New York 17,N Y 


OFF THE PRESS 


English for Social Living, edited by Hol- 
land D. Roberts, Walter V. Kaulfers, and 
Grayson N. Kefauver, of the School of 
Education, Stanford University. This book 
contains 25 reports of classroom and com- 
munity experience, made by teachers ol 
English and social studies. It is a partial 
report of prograras worked out by 151 
teachers and administrators and 10,000 
students in 28 Western high schools, with 
the advice of the Stanford Language Arts 
Investigation staff. Other work done by the 
same group is described in a companion 
volume, Foreign Languages and Cultures 
in Ar.erican Education. 

English for Social Living includes prac- 
tica, detailed accounts of » Pete in the 
classroom, growth of individual students, 
classes studying and serving their com- 
munity, and study of semantics. Each re- 
port takes the reader into the classroom of 
an imaginative, experienced teacher. What 
they have done requires no special set-u 
or selected student group. (McGraw-Hill. 
New York, $3.50.) 


* ™ * 


Exploring Journalism, by R. &. Wolseley 
and Laurence R Campbell, introduces the 
reader to the American press. After a brief 
consideration of its growth, function, and 
public, the authors survey the newspaper 
anc magazine field. They analyze ae 
the nature and purpose of news writin 

and reporting, interviews, features pas 
columns, editorials, and reviewing. The 
book is intended especially for those inter. 
ested in a journalistic career and gives 
them much practical information on train- 
ing and opportunities. ( Prentice-Hall. New 
York, $3.75.) 

oa * . 

The Federal Security Agency, U. S. Ot- 
tice of Education, Washington, D. C. has 
issued An Annotated List of Inexpensive 
Publications on North Africa and the Middle 
and Near East, prepared by Ruth A. Gray 
nt the U S ce of Education Library. 

* * * 

Art and Materials for the Schools, by 
siby! Browne, in collaboration with Ethel 
Tyrrell, Gertrude M.  Abbihl, Clarence 













A NEW ORDER 


Please Make My Definite Order: 
——copies SCHOLASTIC—Combined Edition 
——copies SCHOLASTIC—English Class Edition | 
«copies SCHOLASTIC—Social Studies Edition 

——coples WORLD WEEK 
—__copies JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


'EACHER EDITION DESK COPY supplied with 
10 or more—extro copy 
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Evans, and others. This pamphlet gives 


directions for “activities to aid the war 
and the .” modeling planes, makin 
maps ad charts, pty Resend duet 
menting with camouflage and plastics. Bib- 
liographies. (Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation Service nter Pamphlet, No. 2. 
List Price, $1.25; to P.E.A. members 75c.) 


* - ** 


Jobs and Security for Tomorrow. Pam- 
phlet in which Maxwell S. Stewart sum- 
marizes the “findings and recommendations 
of the National Resources Planning Board 
on postwar jobs and social security.” ( Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza. New York City. 10c.) 


WITH OUR ADVERTISERS 


Camera fans will like two attractive new 
booklets on their hobby, published by 
Argus. The larger, called “Good Pictures, 
by J. Lavelle McCoy, Jr., sells for 25 cents 
and offers the information an amateur will 
need—from what happens when you take 
a picture, to problems of composition and 
technical stuff on exposures, filters, devel- 
oping, enlarging and making slides. Photo- 
graphs, diagrams and tables se to keep 
the booklet down to a very usable, pocket 
size (56 pages). “Choosing Your Camera” 
is a pratt pamphlet (free on request), 
giving descriptions of all types of cameras. 
A survey of this information will help an 
amateur to choose whatever type most 

ractically fits his requirements. Both 
klets may be ordered trom International 
Industries. Ann Arbor, Michigan 











eyewitness 


NARRATIVES 
bring history to life . . . 


invaluable in the teaching of history, 
these carefully edited, easy-to-read ver- 
sions of original sources give young 
people an authentic picture of the 
innings of our country Lavishly il- 
Fastrated and beautifully printed 

“I am glad to approve the idea of 
publishing simple original sources. 
They can give a historical insight such 
as could never be got from mere text- 
book discussion. The more the better 


—Dr. Wriuiam H_KILpaTRice 


e Homes in the Wilderness 
By William Bradford $2.00 
e The Log of Columbus 
By Bartholomew Las Casas. $2.00 


e Cortes & the Conquest of Mexico 
By Bernal Diaz del Castillo $2.50 


WILLIAM R. SCOTT, inc. 
72 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send me on 30-day approval 

examination copies of 

(Cj Log ot Columbus () Cortes 
(0 Homes in the Wilderness 
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ON ee te 


No, we’re not selling you on being on time 
for trains (although that’s very worth- 
while, too), we’re just reminding you that 
there’s still time to place your order for 


your classroom topies of JUNIOR SCHO- 
LASTIC, 


* * * 


By the time you read this, some 20,000 
alert teachers will have sent in their orders, 
hundreds of others will be clearing up their 
desks from the start of term rush and 
sending them in ... if you are not in either 
of these groups, we are sending you this 
copy of the Teacher Edition to remind you 
that you still have time to place your class- 
room order—but you should do it now so 
your pupils won’t miss a single issue. 


JUNIOR 





We wouldn’t say that you can’t do your 
major job of preparing your pupils for the 
world ahead without using JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC . . . but we know you'll find 
it easier for you, and your pupils will be 
more enthusiastic if you use the specialized 
and graded SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
that fit your special need. That’s why we 
so strongly urge you to mail the handy 
ecard bound in this issue or the coupon on 

_ page 3-T today so you can build lessons 
around such practical features as the 
weekly Postwar World Study Units, the 
Air Week aviation section, the maps, news 
background material, and other features 
designed to help your teaching and give 
your pupils a clearer understanding of the 
shape of things to come. 


SCHOLASTIC 


Helps Your Pupils to Understand the World of Today and Tomorrow 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 














MAIL YOUR CONFIRMATION CARD TODAY— 


if you are a new teacher-subscriber and ordered on the 
3 Week Tentative Plan don't fail to mail the confirmation card 
we sent you (or the card bound in this issue) today as this 
week's copies are the last you'll receive until we hear from 
you. You may change or revise your order or keep it the 
same—but mail the card today—you may pay later. 





SAYS GENERAL DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER... 


“A large part of the kind of peace achieved 
after this war rests on the principles laid down 
in American schools.” 


* + * * * * * » 


The weekly study units on the “Postwar World” in JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC plus the weekly program interpreting events 
of today and yesterday in each issue will be a real aid in 
helping you to shape better citizens of tomorrow. 






































U 8. Army Signal Corps Photo 


General Patton on beach in Italy 


LD Blood-and-Guts, Hurry-Up- 

and-Wait, Buck Rogers, Six 
Gun, Flash Gordon, The Green Hor- 
net, The Man from Mars, and Iron 
Pants. 

No, this is not a regiment of 
supermen from Mars. It is just part 
of the list of names given to Lieuten- 
ant General George Smith Patton, Jr., 
commander of the United States 7th 
Army, who successfully. led his ‘men 
to victories in North Africa and 
Sicily. 

General Patton is known for his 
gruff and explosive language. When 






a particularly loud demolition charge 
bursts, his men often say, “That's 
Patton telling Eisenhower something 
—secretly.” 

Eisenhower and Patton are good 
friends. Patton calls Eisenhower 
“Ike,” and Eisenhower calls Patton 
“Georgie.” But their ranks are not 
equal. Eisenhower is a four star gen- 
eral (see last week’s Junior Scho- 
lastic, p. 3) in charge of the com- 
bined operations in Europe. Patton 
is a three star lieutenant general. 

Because he is fond of costumes 
and dressing up, his men sometimes 
call him “Gorgeous Georgie.” Last 
year, as tank commander, he de- 
signed himself a splendid uniform. 
It was forest green with black stripes 


‘and large white buttons down the 


chest. His giant helmet was gold 
with silver stars. The Army refused 
to accept the uniform as regulation. 

In World War I, he was sent 
abroad as an aide to Pershing. As a 
captain, he took charge of the first 
U. S. Army tank school at Langres, 
France. At the battle of St. Mihiel he 
led the only American tank brigade. 
Patton broke through enemy lines 
with his tanks. He found that his in- 
fantry had not come up. He went 
back and exhorted them to join the 
charge. They attacked the Germans 
from behind the tanks, facing a 


PENICILLIN — Newest Disease - Fighter 


yo this month, an Army bomber 
flew from New York City to 
Macon, Ga., carrying the last hope 
of life for Anne Shirley Carter, 15: 
Her one hope of recovering from a 
streptococci* infection was a tiny 
package of penicillin.* 

Penicillin is a yellow drug that 
comes from a mold, similar to the 
common mold on Roquefort cheese 
or bread. 

The power of penicillin was dis- 
covered by accident in 1929, by a 
British scientist, Professor Howard 
Fleming. Fleming was examining a 
a dish in which he was growing 

cteria. His keen eyes spotted an 


&: 


~ 


amazing thing—green mold on the 
plate, and all around the mold was a 
clear ring, where the bacteria had 
been slaughtered by the mold. 

Another “magic bullet” against dis- 
ease had been discovered! But noth- 
ing was done at that time to make 
the “mold drug” available to doctors. 
It was not until 1941 that an Oxford 
professor, Howard W. Florey, car- 
ried on furthér experiments with it. 
The work done by Florey and his 
associates has made it possible to 
manufacture penicillin. 

People clamor for this mold drug 
because it is the most powerful 
weapon ever found against certain 


man of iron .. . General PATTON. 


heavy barrage of fire. Patton charged 
a pillbox and was seriously wound- 
ed. As he fell, he blew up the pillbox 
with a hand grenade. He continued 
to give orders as he lay wounded. 

In World War II, when it seemed 
that he might have to fight in the 
African desert, Patton set up the 
Desert Training Center in Califor- 
nia, Nevada, and Arizona. This area 
covered more than 15,000 square 
miles. He believed in training his 
men under the very conditions they 
would meet in actual warfare. As a 
result, ke came out with the best- 
trained outfit in the Army. 

These were the men who went to 
Africa in November, 1942. Algiers 
had fallen, and Oran was trembling 
when Patton’s forces moved on 
Casablanca. 

His men met fierce resistance from 
the French Navy. As Patton was 
about to step into his landing boat, 
it was destroyed. It took four days 
to crush French opposition. 

Before the invasion of Africa, Pat- 
ton spurred his men with a noble 
message. He said: 

“The eyes of the world are watch- 
ing us; is heart of America beats 
for us; God is with us. On our victory 
depends the freedom or slavery of 
the human race. We shall surely 
win. 


what's new in 





SCIENCE 


diseases. When it is injected into a 
vein or muscle, it helps kill bacteria 
that cause throat and ear diseases, 
pneumonia, and infections of the 
bones and blood. 

The reason penicillin is rationed is 
because it takes the mold twelve 
days to secrete the magic yellow 
penicillin. The mold feeds on a costly 
culture media (jelly-like food) in 
glass bottles. If a scientist gets one 
gram—a pinch—of penicillin from 20 
quarts of media, he considers himself 


lucky! 
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CONSOLIDATED LIBERATOR EXPRESS GETS LOAD OF MEDICAL 


SUPPLIES FOR FIRST 


ATC Performs 


Wartime Miracles 
Emergency! Supplies are des- 
perately needed at once by 
American forces in Australia. 
Two and a half days later they 
have them, courtesy Air Trans- 
port Command. A on oy in a 
remote section of Alaska burns 
to the ground. Within 36 hours, 
a complete 24-bed hospital is 
flown from the United States 
and is set up, ready to operate. 
Flying thousands of fighting 
men and tons of material to 
battlefronts sprawled around 
the world is one part of the 
job of the ATC. This army- 
operated airline is many times 
larger than all the civil airlines 
of the world combined. 
Established in June, 1941, as 
the Ferrying Command, its first 
function was to fly Lend-Lease 
aircraft to the United Kingdom. 
In April, 1942, there was also 
an Air Transport Command, but 
it is not the one we know to- 
day. Its duty was to fly troops 
into combat. The Ferrying 
Command grew so rapidly that 
it took over the name of the 
Air Transport Command and 
the former ATC became the 


Troop Carrier Command. The 
ATC now has more than 1,000 


FLIGHT 





TO CONQUERED ITALY. 


pilots who are flying routes in 
excess of 100,000 miles. 

Everything from bars of gold 
and husky dogs to jeeps and 
gasoline tanks have been loaded 
into the bellies of giant cargo 
planes and sped to the combat 
zones. Army engineers are de- 
sees on forlorn stretches to 
ay out an airport. A 22,000- 
pound truck was flown to as- 
sist in building the Alaska 
Highway. The fact that it was 
to fit into a plane didn’t ~~ 
the ATC; they cut it in half 
and welded if together again 
at their destination. 

A wounded soldier lies in the 
mud of Burma. Within eight 
days, a flying ATC ambulance 
has delivered him safely home. 

Few of us realize how the 
world has been dwarfed by 
wartime aviation. The ATC pi- 
lots know. There is a classic tale 
of one of them in New York 
who casually complained, “Can't 
get any laundry for a whole 
week—I left it in India.” 





Postwar “medicine on wings” 
is the idea Brigadier General 
Walker Grant, Chief Surgeon of 
the Army Air Forces, advances. 
Helicopters will drop down in 
remote farm yards, fast ambu- 
lance planes will rush patients 
to hospitals, he predicts. 








“PLANE SPEAKING 





By NORMAN V. CARLISLE 
Editor of Air Week 


Prediction: Look for Howard 
Hughes to be back in the avi- 
ation news soon. He’s plan- 
ning to fly a Lockheed Constel- 
lation in a_ transcontinental 
speed test from West coast to 
East. The army has granted 
TWA special permission to 
make this effort to break the 
speed record. Hughes hopes to 


make the run in eight hours. 
* * * 


What will happen if you 
want to go back to college after 
the war and have taken a cor- 
respondence course ir the U. S. 
Armed Forces Institute? Will 
you get college credit? We asked 
the Army and the answer is yes. 


* * * 


The state of Michigan has 
some bright ideas about post- 
war private flying. The State 
Planning Commission has 
worked out a system of landing 
fields for private flyers who plan 
to go in for camping, fishing, 
and hunting. 





-POLAROID AIDS 


FLIGHT TRAINING 


A one-man blackout is among 
the newest aids used to train 
pilots in instrument flight. It 


uses the polarized plastic known 
as polaroid. 
Polaroid instrument flying 


equipment consists of transpar- 
ent colored sheeting that is at- 
tached to cockpit windows and 
transparent colored goggles 
worn by the student pilot. 
phe ge the goggles, the stu- 
dent pilot can read his instru- 
ments but cannot see outside 
the cockpit. The instructor, who 
does not wear the goggles, has 
an unimpeded view of every- 
thing. 

The equipment is designed 
to avoid the risk of collisions 
and other accidents caused by 
having the instructor flying 
wholly or partially blind. While 
the student flies on instruments, 
the instructor can see outside 
the cockpit. 

The system is based on the 
color selectivity of the two 
plastics used. The sheeting 
transmits only green light, 
blocking all other colors. The 
goggles are fitted with a lens 
that transmits only red light. 





AAFSAT Airmen Are Tough 


There are no better trained 
airmen than the ones who have 
gone through the Army Air 
Forces School of Applied Tac- 
tics (AAFSAT) at Orlando, 
Florida. : 

The school really covers a 
good-sized chunk of Florida, 
sprawling over a vast area 
which contains many airports, 
landing strips, supply depots, 
and varied topography, Here 
thousands of men are trained 
to fight under simulated battle 
conditions. Officers and men es- 
pecially picked for aptitude 
come to -Orlando. For one 
month they are trained as fight- 
ing units, from ground men to 
bombardiers and _ pilots. 
AAFSAT is capable of graduat- 
ing 45,000 of these men a 
month. 

AAFSAT is composed of 
four commands: air defense, 
bombardment, air support, and 
air services. Each is leaded by 





experienced pilots who have 
seen action on various fronts. 
These men are brought back to 
demonstrate what they have 
seen to men who have not yet 
known battle. 

The men are put through a 
tough, grueling ordeal. They 
meet all the conditions that 
they are likely to encounter in 
any actual combat zone. 

The bombardment section 
has an area known as “Gadget 
Heaven.” Here five silo-like 
structures—the Celestial Navi- 
gation Trainers—give men syn- 
thetic bombing experience. The 
pilots and crews sit in mock 
“mg and chart their courses 

y artificial stars. 

The school contains “des- 
erts,” “jungles,” miniature 
tanks, planes and ships. 

After a month of intensive 
study and training at AAFSAT, 
the men are turned out tough 
and fit. 
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BIB and TUCK — 


HOME, SWEETER HOME 


Pp?’ TUCKER had just walked 
in the front door when the tele- 
phone rang. He heard the noise of 
the shower upstairs, but there were 
no signs of life in the living room, 
so he answered it. “Hello. ... 
Hello? . . . Oh, all right.” He hung 
up. 

" a few minutes the phone rang 
again. With a grunt of disgust Pop 
got up from the chair, where he'd 
been reading the evening paper, and 
stalked across the room. “Hello. . . 
Hel-lo. . . . Humph!” This time he 
slammed down the receiver. 

Bib peered over the banisters. 
“Was that for me, Pop?” 

“I'm sure I don’t know,” Pop re- 
plied testily. “All he said was “Wrong 
number.’ ” 

The phone jangled again. 

“Tll get it!” Bib’s scuffs flopped 
against her heels as she hurried 
downstairs. “Hello? . . . Oh, was that 
you, C. I was upstairs. .. . 
Gosh, I'd love to, Chigger, but I'll 
have to—to see. Can I let you know 
later? . . . Okay. “Bye now.” 

Pop looked over the top of the 
paper. “Why in thunderation couldn't 
that boy ask for you, instead of say- 
ing “Wrong number’ every time I 
answered the phone?” 

“I think he’s scared to talk to you, 
after the way you barked at him and 
Screwball the other night.” 

“Barked at them?” Pop barked. “I 
merely asked them to stop yelling 


“ 


at the top of their voices while I was 
listening to Raymond Gram owned 
Golly, a hundred machines pound- 
ing in my ears all day at the plant 
and when I come home at night the 
house is full of screaming kids!” He 
shook the paper furiously and went 
on reading. 

With a sigh Bib turned away and 
met her mother coming in from the 
kitchen. 

“Well, here's the laundry at last!” 
Mom put the package on a chair and 
took the ticket with her to the desk. 
“Really the price you have to pay 
for such service! I just don’t see how 
I can get through this month with- 
out more money for household ex- 
penses, E.A.” 

Pop was silent behind the paper, 
so Bib spoke up, “Mom, may I go to 
the movies Friday night with Chig- 
ger? Cricket and Screwball are go- 
ing and—” 

“I don’t approve of your going out 
so much, Bib. Why can’t you enter- 
tain your friends at home?” 

“At home?” Bib burst out. “How 
can I, when the family clutters up 
the living room and Pop gets mad if 
we speak above a whisper?” 


‘a a@IYA, folks!” The front door 
slammed and Tuck made a 
bee-line across the room to the radio. 
“D-U-Z! That spells DUZ! Duz 
does—” Tuck twirled the dial and the 
radio blared forth again. “Beee—O!” 


“Ye gods!” Pop shouted above the 
noise. “Cut that thing off! Can't you 
see I’m trying to read the paper?” 

Tuck snapped the button. “Okay. 
Just thought I'd pick up some swing 
records. Say, Bib, Erskine Hawkins 
is on Spotlight Bands tonight at nine- 
thirty!” 

“Nine-thirty is Fibber McGee,” 
Mom reminded him. 

Tuck frowned, then shrugged. 
“Oh, well, I'll get Bob Hope at ten.” 

“Ten o'clock is Raymond Gram 
Swing,” Pop said ominously. 

Tuck groaned, then suddenly 
brightened. “Say, Pop, Scoop Nabors 
has a swell little portable radio he'll 
sell for only ten bucks. If—” 

“If we could find a place where 
money grows on trees, that would 
solve a lot of things,” Pop com- 
mented dryly and Tuck subsided. 

There was a glum silence for a 
few minutes, then Bib spoke up. “I 
know what we need, a Family Coun- 
cil! The Pruetts have one and Lolly 
told me that they settle all their 
problems by democratic vote. Things 
like who needs a new suit the most 
and who gets to listen to the radio 
and—well, everything!” 

“Say-y!” Tuck exclaimed. “Why 
couldn’t we have one of those?” 

“Suits me,” Pop said, Briere 
if it solves the problem of where an 
when I'm going to get a chance to 
read this paper—in peace!” 

“All right,” Mom agreed, “but I 
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BIB ano TUCK 


(Concluded from page 11) 


suggest that we have supper first. I 
think we'd all be in a more democratic 
frame of mind,” she added laughingly. 

An hour later the Tucker Family 
Council convened for its first meet- 
ing. In the meantime Bib had ‘talked to 
Lolly on the phone and found out the 
details of the Pruetts’ plan. Pop pre- 
sided and the first thing he did was to 
explain how the family income was 
budgeted for food, shelter, clothing, 
health, education, and recreation. Both 
Bib and Tuck were surprised at the 
amount spent on shelter alone. Though 
the Tuckers owned their own home, 
Pop pointed out that it still cost plenty 
to keep it up. There was insurance on 
the house and furniture; interest on the 
mortgage and payments on the prin- 
cipal; repairs and paint jobs; and furni- 
ture and other household goods. At this 
mn Mom presented her budget prob- 
ems and mentioned a list of minor re- 
pairs that were badly needed. 

Tuck immediately volunteered to take 
care of the repairs, thus saving the ex- 
pense of a carpenter, and Bib said she 
would get up early Monday morning 
and help Mom do the washing. Then 
she would come straight home from 
school that day and help to iron. 

There was a general discussion of 
“personal grievances” and they decided 
that Pop was to have the living room 
every evening until supper-time, in 
peace and quiet, so that he could read 
the paper. Then they made a list of 
favorite radio programs and swapped 
choices. Mom got Fibber McGee on 
Tuesday nights and Tuck agreed to 
take Spotlight Bands another night. Bib 
and Tuck got Bob Hope on Tuesdays 
and Pop took Raymond Gram Swing 
Wednesdays and Thursdays. 

When Bib presented her problem of a 
place to entertain her friends at home, 
Tuck popped up with the suggestion 
that she use the dining room. “Move 
all the games and the vic in there,” he 
said, “and I'll make you a ping-pong 
board to fit over the dining room table.” 
Pop — off the meeting by offering 
Tuck whatever money he saved on re- 
pairs to use toward getting Scoop’s 
portable radio. 

“Gee!” Tuck exclaimed enthusiastic- 
ally, as the meeting adjourned. “I think 
I'll go make a list of repairs and get 
right at them tomorrow.” 

Bib got up. “I'm going in the dining 
room and see how I can rearrange 
things.” 

Mom moved over to the desk. “This 
budget begins to look better already.” 

Pop picked up the evening paper and 
settled down in his favorite chair. 
“Peace, it’s wonderful!” he said to him- 
self. —Gay Heap 
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Letter from London 


Dear Boys and Girls in America: 


I am fifteen years old and five feet 
— inches high. I am still studying at 
school—Wakefield Central School, East 
Ham. This school was closed at the be- 
ginning of the war, because of the stu- 
dents being evacuated to the country. 
But in January, 1940 the school re- 
opened because most of the children 
returned to the city. We resumed classes 
until September, 1940, but because of 
the day and night bombings, the school 


was reclosed. 


The day raids on London began on 
Sept. 7, 1940, and continued for many 
months. On Sunday Sept. 15 my house 
was badly blasted. We had hardly any 
roof and no windows—except three in 
the front. All the ceilings were down, 
and the walls cracked. The raid finished 
about four o'clock in the afternoon. I 
got my mother and small brother from 
the air raid shelter. 

My father, a police officer, was on 
duty and we Fae? in the police car to 
see how we were. The next day it was 
decided that my mother and kid brother 
should be evacuated. So this left my 
father and myself. 

We slept in the shelter because of 
the raids, but even if there had been 
no raids nobody could. sleep indoors. 
For you would lie in bed and see the 
blue sky through the ceiling. 

We could do no proper cooking be- 
cause for eight wel we had no gas. 
Our cooking was done out of doors. 
At last men came and patched up our 
house. 

For the next three months I was 
away from school. I often watched air- 
plane dog-fights in the sky. 

The worst fire I saw was the docks 
—Jerry’s (the Germans) first target. Liv- 
ing only two miles away from the docks 
and gas works, we had a pretty rough 
time. 

If you came to London, you could 
hardly believe your eyes. Perhaps you 
have seen pictures of East London, just 
where I live. Whole streets have been 
demolished. Last April came a short but 
very stiff air raid. German bombers 
dropped a few bombs and many land 
mines. These did terrible damage. 

Again my house was badly blasted. 
So the job of clearing up began again. 
But since then we have had only a few 
raids 
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“ Nowadays I have many animals to 
look after. I have six prize rabbits of 
my own and one cat, Minnie; also three 
birds and one dog! I have been breed- 
ing rabbits for about a year now, and 
find it a grand hobby. 

Last week I obtained a certificate for 
arithmetic from the Royal Society of 
Arts, getting it with credits. At the same 
time I am studying for a Royal Navy 
examination. If I pass this, I enter the 
Royal Navy as an Electrical Artificer 
apprentice. 

At present I have an uncle who is in 
one of your hospitals. He had been 
adrift in an open boat for twelve days 
before he was picked up, but now he 
is getting along favourably. Also, a 
friend of mine has been training at 
Miami, Florida, to be an RAF pilot. 
He writes to me telling me how he en- 
joys being in the States. 

Hoping that you receive this letter 
safe and sound, and that I will hear 
from some U. S. pen friends in the near 
future, I am 

Yours respectfully 
Dennis George W. Allsop 


NOTE: Those who want to write to boys 
and girls in foreign countries should write to the 
International Friendship League, P. O. Box 934, 
Boston, Mass. ° ¥ 
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LASSIE COME HOME 
Wi Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


Junior Scholastic awards the Editors’ 
Blue Ribbon for October to the gentle 
picturization of Eric Knight's book, 
Lassie Come Home. In a simple and 
very moving manner, this film reveals 
the world of a boy and a dog. 

The picture opens in Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, shortly after the last World War. 
All England is sunk in a depression, and 
work is almost impossible to find. Sam 
Carraclough (Donald Crisp) knows 
just how scarce work is and his despair 
grows daily as he hunts for a job. 

The Carraclough family has little of 
value except their collie, Lassie. The 
collie is Joe Carraclough’s (Roddy Mc- 
Dowall) inseparable friend. When his 
father decides to sell Lassie to the Duke 
of Rudling, Joe is heartbroken. 

The Duke buys Lassie gladly, but 
soon finds she is a nuisance. She es- 
capes twice from the Duke's Yorkshire 
kennels and runs back to Joe. Twice she 
is returned to the Duke, and the Duke 
decides there shall be no third time. He 
takes Lassie to his estate in Scotland. 

Lassie’s misery in her new and dis- 
tant home arouses the sympathy of the 
Duke’s niece, and she allows the dog 
to escape. Lassie begins the long an 
dangerous journey back to Joe. 











Sure, you want to keep up with your classes. 
Sure, you want to be right out in front 
when the school team takes the field. Girls 
want to aim at the standards of America’s 

» WAC and WAVES... boys want to pattern 
Wise themselves after soldiers, sailors, marines, 


the air corps. And no flunking out! 





Be warned! With more of our food now following our 
flag, many families have changed their eating habits. There 
is plenty of food, of course, but that does not mean plenty 
of nutrition. And the right kind of food—the right 


combination—is more important than ever before. 


Pillsbury, naturally, wants to help carry on the fight against 
that treacherous old fifth columnist, malnutrition. We have 
prepared a special, illustrated booklet we'd like to send 


you free. It tells about the basic 7 foods—about healthful 








wartime eating—about how to keep pep in your step. It 
contains recipes you'll want to show your mother; it’s a 
book your teacher will be interested to see on your desk. 


Fill in and mail the coupon for your free copy. 


Clip and mail this coupon today! 


Pe eee a ee ee ee eee 
FREE UP-TO-THE-MINUTE BOOK 
ABOUT WARTIME EATING! 


Foods Education Dept. S-46 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., a 2, Minn. 


Please send me, free, the illustrated booklet, 
Name 
Vireet 
City State 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Fightin’ Food.” 
| 
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; PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
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Two's a Crowd 


First Soloist: “Did you notice how 
my voice filled the hal] tonight?” 

Second Soloist: “1 noticed several 
people leaving to make room for it, 
dear.” . 


Submitted by DWariene Baird, 7th Grade 
Hancock Park School. toe Angeles Cal 


Where, Oh, Where? 
Colonel: “Why on earth are you men 
climbing trees and crawling through 
the bushes?” 


find them.” 


Wrong Turn 


Private: “Well, sir, we camouflaged 
the guns before lunch and now we can't 


“Is this the National Bank,” asked an 
old lady, poking her umbrella into the 


conductor 
ribs.” 


Fair Enough 


“That isn’t a bank, lady — them’s my 


Doctor: “1 will examine you tor ten 


dollars.” 


Senior: “Go to it. It you find it fU 


give you half.” 





EE, -.. savepaat's $25 War Bono 
Ec watiewedeks $15 in War Stamps 
ae $10 in War Stamps 
4th PRIZE 15 Prizes of $1 in War Stamps 


FIND 10 MISTAKES 
IN THIS PICTURE 





100 Honorable Mentions—One pound packages of 
Planters Peanuts 


FREE TO EVERY CONTESTANT: Attractive 2-colo: 
poster, “America at War’’—suitable for framing 
Illustrated with action ohotographs from Planter: 









odvertisements 




















Read These Rules Carefully 


l Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
. compete 

2 Study the scene above and list on a sheet 
. 


of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 
each carefully and clearly. With your list submit 
a slogan, totaling 13 words or less, on Planters 
Peanuts. 


3 Each contestant may submit more than 

” one entry. Send empty Planters Peanut 
bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut 
with each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile 
of the label on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. 
On top of page write your name, age, home ad- 
dress, city and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or 
picture securely to your entry. 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 

Rm. 2408, 220 East 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y¥., to arrive by midnight, January 3. 
1944. No entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct lists of 10 mistakes in the picture, 
and whose slogans are considered most accurate 
and suitable for advertising and publicity use. 
Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be an- 
nounced in Senior Scholastic, World Week and 
Junior Scholastic, February 7, 1944 issues. In 
the event of a tie for any prize offered, a prize 
identical with that tied for will be awarded each 
tying contestent. 





Joke of the Week 





Ellen Ryder, Junior H. S$. 30, Bronx, 
N Y sends us the best laugh of the 
week 

Teacher: “This sentence, My tather 
had money, is in the past tense. What 
tense would you be using if you said, 
‘My tather has money?” 

Mary: “Pretense.’ 


Getting Somewhere 


The two tramps were stretched out on 
the green grass. Above them was the 
warm sun, beside them was a babblin 
brook. It was a quiet, restful, boabtiel 
scene. 

“Boy, mused the first tramp con- 
tentedly, “right now I wouldn’t change 
places with a guy who owns a million 
bucks!” 

“How about five million?” asked his 
companion. 

“Not even tor five million,” drowsed 
the first tramp. 

“Well,” persisted his pal, “how about 
ten million bucks?” 

The first tramp sat up. 

“That’s different,” he admitted. “Now 
you re talking real dough!” 








TODAY! 
You can write your 
name on everything but 
your pencils—now we do 
that for you, free. just 
oraer tive full length, hexagon 
shaped pencils from us today by 
sending 25 cents in coin with your 
name and address. Print out names 
you want on pencils. We will send 
five quality penciis—each 7'/2 inches 
long and fitted with a flexible 
eraser. We'll put your first and last 
name on each pencil, without charge 
if you send SOc we will send 12 
pencils instead of 10 and put your 
name on each pencil free. Start 
schoo! with your name on bright 
new pencils, then you won't lose so 
many. Hurry — send for vour cen 
ells today 


LEDO, Inc. 


Box 30-B, Union City, N. J. 
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Build this authentic %” 
VYought-Sikorsky ‘‘CORSAIR’’ 


PRE-FLIGHT TRAINING 


Do as most of the men in the Air Forces did—learn 
Flight Theory, Design, Construction, Split-Second 
Recognition of important Wor Planes by building 


CLEVELAND MODELS 


*The Modeis the Men in the Air Forces Bulid” 
Send Se for Latest Catal featuri 6 big 36-inch Indus- 
trial Training War Models, 16 authentic Yi scale War 
Models, and 2 Ad d and $ dary ider Modeis. 
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Quickest, Easiest 
Most Economical 


Way of Getting 





CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO. 
4508C781) Lorain Ave. Cleveland 2, Ohie 
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No Lumps 
The pupil looked long and i 


at the second examination question, whi 
read: “State the number of tons of coal 
shipped out of the United States in any 
given year.” Then his brow cleared ‘and 
he wrote: 

“1492—none.” 


Be Kind to Animals 


Outside the toy animal factory the storm 
raged furiously. Inside the machines were 
silent. The enraged owner dashed up to 
the night foreman. “Why aren’t you turn- 
ing out our usual quota of toy animals?” 

The foreman drew himself up to his 
full height as he replied, “I would not 
turn out a dog on a night like this.” 


Mutually Spooking 


She: “I’m fond of ghost stories.” 
He: “So am I, gal. Let’s shake.” 





Send in Your Jokes 


Send us your favorite jokes. If 
we print any of them we will send 
you a JSA button signifying that 
you are a member of the Junior 
Scholastic Achievement Club. Be 
sure to include your name, school, 
and grade with each contribution. 
Send your letters to: Junior Scho- 
lastic, 220 East 42d Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 

































... These JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
features every week: 


BIB AND TUCK STORIES 


. about a brother and sister in junior high 
school. Follow their adventures, the fun 
they have and how they solve their prob- 
lems .. lots of funny illustrations, too. 


AIR WEEK 


. helps you follow the exciting story 
of the war in the air . . . lots of pictures 
and easy-to-understand diagrams. 


THEY FOUGHT FOR FREEDOM 


picture page lives of American heroes. 


WAR STORIES AND MAPS 


help you follow the war every week 


PLUS 


Crossword puzzles . . . movie re- 
views . . sports . jokes. 


and other good reading you'll 
enjoy in 


JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC 


' Your Own Weekly Magazine 


) Costs only 30c a term— 
Less than 2c a week! 


’ Order Throwgh Your Teacher 
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1. Former Under Secretary of State, re- 
cently resigned. 

6. To point a weapon towards a target. 

7. Secretary of State. 

10. Neuter pronoun, third person singular. 

11. Southeast. 

12. Russian hedgehog city. 

13. Shorten. 

14. Pig. 

15. Close by. 

20. Mist. 

22. Capital of Sicily. 

24: Piece of concrete used in flooring. 

25. I am (contr.). 

26. Near to. “ 

27. Director. 

28. Century (abbrev.). 

30. Type of hawk. 


One who writes. [ 
Louisiana (abbrev.). 
Capital. of Portugal. 

Come out into view. 

. The whole of. 

Coal scuttle. 

Plead. 

Confederate general. 
Exclamation. 

. Continent south of Europe. 
7. German — defected ta Africa. 
. Commander of U. S. 7th Army. 

. Name of the President's dog. 

21. Leave. 

Food baked between two crusts. 

. Guided. 

. The definite article. 

. North Carclina. 


Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in pupils 
edition next week. 
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Last Week’s Solution 


ACROSS: 1-Burma; 4-but; 6-eel; 8-strafes; 13- 
Iran; 14-Attu; 16-Ky.; 17-error; 19-Ina; 20-par; 
22-stile; 24-in; 25-Kiel; 26-ends; 28-Sarawak; 
31-his; 32-one; 33-Genoa. 

DOWN: 2-mean; 3-AEF; 5-up; 7-learn; 8- 
Sikorsky; 9-try; 10-Ra; 1l-stray; 12-Murmansk; 15- 
to; 17-Eire; 18-spies; 21-Allah; 23-ti; 24-Ida; 26- 













IT COULDN'T BE BIGGER 
IT COULDN'T BE BETTER 
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Vera Hruba Rals 





Ellen Drew 
Richard Denning & 
Jerry Colonna 


Barbara Jo Alien 
(Vera Vague) 


Harold Huber 
Marilyn Hare 
Bill Shirley 
and 
THE ICE-CAPADES 
COMPANY 
featuring 
Megan Taylor 
Lois Dworshak 
Donna Atwood 


REPUBLIC PICTURE 
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THEY HAD A THOUSAND MILES OFF 


“RODDY” 


“LASSIE” ‘ > vs The exciting story of a boy and his 
dog ... separated by a thousand miles 
of danger, a thousand perils! Together 
they bring you a thousand thrilling 
moments as Eric Knight's best-selling 


novel comes to life on the screen. 











A Robbery Fails! Cowardly highwoymen hold 
up Rowlie, who befriended Lassie—but she fights them off! 


RODDY McDOWALL - DONALD CRISP - DAME MAY WHITTY - EDMUND GWENN (COLOR 
NIGEL BRUCE + ELSA LANCHESTER - LASSIE - Produced by SAMUEL MARX aeouN 





Directed by FRED M. WILCOX 
Screen Play by Hugo Butler + Based Upon the Novel by Eric Knight + A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 
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